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HAROLD  ACTON 


THE   PENSILE   GARDENS  OF  BABYLON 

THERE  beauty's  footsteps  lingered  in  the  soft 
And  poignant  semitones  that  sped  aloft, 
In  perfumes  wavering  with  finger-tips 
So  faint,  they  scarcely  fluttered  on  the  lips. 
There  caravans  would  halt  in  flame  of  day 
And  many  turbaned  wanderers  would  stray 
To  cool  their  brown-limbed  bodies  in  the  deep 
And  juicy  foam  of  fountains,  where  would  leap 
Eternal  jets  of  water-diamonds 
Limned  intricate  like  myriad  leafy  fronds, 
Wetting  the  marble  rims  with  amber  showers 
Throughout  the  endless  ballet  of  the  hours  .  .  . 
There  Bedouins  with  liquid  amorous  eyes 
Would  listen  to  the  piercing  notes  arise 
From  shrilly-vivid  parakeets,  or  pause 
To  overhear  the  chattering  macav/s 
And  watch  the  cranes  with  slender,  supple  necks 
Preening  the  feathered  shadows  into  flecks 
Of  purpled  hues  and  finest,  mordant  white, 
Or  spy  the  swans  ascend  in  snowy  flight 
Over  the  swinging  canopy  of  leaves ; 
Whither  the  sky  suavely  interweaves 
A  labyrinth  of  azure-rifted  clouds. 
Where  saffron-throated  birds  in  whirring  crowds 
Would  weep  celestial  music  with  their  wings. 
And  tawny  monkeys,  tiny  nimble  things. 
Would  play  their  melodramas  in  the  trees, 
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THE   PENSILE  GARDENS  OF  BABYLON 

And  throbbing  swarms  of  honey-sucking  bees 
Vibrate  the  petalled  air  in  droning  waves, 
And  mingle  with  the  murmuring^  of  slaves. 
When  shadow  night  is  poisoned  by  the  fangs 
Of  daily  death,  with  new  redoubled  pangs 
She  crackles  up  in  films  of  aery  haze. 
Until  the  reeling  sun  with  outworn  rays 
Is  hacked  to  slivers  and  his  regal  veins 
Spurt  crimson  jets  of  flame  along  the  plains, 
Suffused  to  blazing  chaos  when  the  sky 
Writhes  into  darkness  and  her  empery. 
Then  throb  the  pensile  gardens  to  a  swoon. 
The  great  rose-yellow  petal  of  the  moon 
Curved,  white  and  hovering  above  the  trees 
Shivers  a  gelid  lucency  to  freeze 
The  gold  of  sunset  into  coldest  hues — 
A  monochrome  of  silver-tinted  blues. 
God's  pyrotechnics,  shooting  star  cascades 
Splash,  sliding,  sizzling,  ever-whirling  blades 
Or  cataracts  and  dagger  jerks  of  light 
In  infinite  gyrations  down  the  night. 
The  hump-backed  camels,  roding  lupanars 
Of  clouds  that  lust  enamoured  of  the  stars, 
Shimmering  jewelled  pinpricks  wistfully 
Awed  by  the  vastness  and  the  mystery 
Wrapped  palpitating  round.  Then  fold  on  fold 
The  shoulders  of  the  hills  are  outlined  bold 
With  pallid  smoothness,  undulating  far 
To  where  the  empty,  trackless  deserts  are. 


HAROLD    ACTON 


A  MORALITY,   OR   THE  TWELVE   FORCES 
OF  NATURE  ENCHAINED 

TH  E  forest  leaves  dropped  manna  on  the  ground, 
Pure  amber  trailed  from  ev'ry  twining  bough, 
From  flow'r  to  flow'r  the  comfortable  sound 

Of  bees  would  echo  mauvely,  whilst  the  plough 
Would  print  his  dull  design 

On  undulating  hill 
And  from  the  rifted  rocks 
Clear  honey  would  distil. 

The  heifer  overfed  on  spicy  herbs 

And  so  his  breath  was  perfume  on  the  air. 
The  frisking  antelope,  unwilling,  curbs 
Abnormal  appetite;  he  wanders  there 
With  mouth  all  rosy-stained 

From  cropping  purple  meads, 
As  any  parrot's  bill 

Or  pomegranate  seeds. 

And,  as  a  multitude  of  dancing  stars. 

Bright,  pearly  dew  shone  tremulous  in  grass 
Of  bladed  scimitars  that  threatened  wars 
On  any  prying  mortal  that  would  pass. 
For  only  folk  with  hooves. 
The  Centaur's  company. 
Had  leave  to  sojourn  here — 
The  Titans'  empery. 


THE  TWELVE  FORCES  OF  NATURE 

The  mountains  lost  their  foreheads  in  the  clouds; 

The  safFron-winged  manticor  of  day, 
As  constellations  glimmered  from  their  shrouds, 
Had  taken  sudden  fear  and  flown  away. 
On  fallen  blossoms  stretched 
Beneath  ten  mango  groves 
One  Titan  slept  and  snored 
With  nostrils  wide  as  stoves. 

Caparisoned  in  trappings  massy  gold, 

Six  Titanesses,  heaped  on  mammoths,  ride, 
That  grunt  beneath  their  weight  until  they  scold 
And  lacerate  each  fibrous,  knotted  hide. 
The  mountains  tremble  now, 
And  cedars  spin  like  tops. 
The  satyrs  hide  in  caves 
Until  the  thudding  stops. 

Theia  dismounted  from  her  mammoth  first. 

Adjusting  pince-nez,  angrily  she  cried: 
'  May  nephew  Zeus,  ignoble  and  accurst, 
In  anguish  die  with  will  unsatisfied!' 
The  Titans  moved  their  limbs — 

Reverberant  for  miles. 
The  m.oonlight  chequered  lawns 

Seemed  sprayed  with  dimpled  smiles. 


THE  TWELVE  FORCES  OF  NATURE 

Immediate  attack  upon  the  gods 

Was  counselled  now,  for  Kronos'  fevered  ire 
Was  kindled  iron-white;  the  fiercest  rods 
Could  not  avenge  indignities  so  dire. 
All  chaos  now  released — 

The  giants  hundred-armed 
Shall  take  them  prisoners 
Frustrated  and  alarmed. 

The  octopus,  the  dolphin  and  the  whale 

Bewildered,  seek  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Where  coral  tree-tops  clatter  in  the  gale 
And  frighten  mermaids  sipping  at  their  tea. 
For  even  here,  where  peace 

And  periwinkles  dwell. 
Those  bursts  of  gas  and  steam 
Jar  shrill  as  booths  in  hell. 

The  Titans,  when  they  cough,  engender  squalls; 

Their  energy  is  not  consumed  by  age. 
They'd  like  to  stretch  their  arms  and  shake  St  Paul's, 
But  they're  entrapped  as  mice  within  a  cage. 
And  none  to  pity  these, 

Now  bound  in  sorry  plight, 
Who  played  piquet  with  stars 
And  shuffled  them  at  night! 


HAROLD  ACTON 


WHEN  FRIGATES  FROM  LONG  VOYAGES... 

WHEN  frigates  from  long  voyages 
Drift  into  harbour,  then  I  see 
Whirled  momentary  mirages 
Of  inspissated  greenery — 
Mazed  mangroves  casting  their  aerial  roots, 
And  diamond  water-shoots 
Embroidering  the  air. 
And  in  the  drowsy  hanging-gardens  there 
Roam  slowly  swaying  elephants; 
The  fulgurant  phoenix  with  her  sycophants. 
Those  trailing-plumed  birds  of  paradise, 
Sits  on  a  cactus  thorn. 
And  gleaming  in  the  ruby-veined  morn 
Lie  pools  of  liquid  amber  for  the  indolent  crocodile 
To  flounder  in  and  dolorously  smile. 
Spick  diving  gannets,  speckled  pelicans. 
Flutter  with  feather-footed  ptarmigans. 
Orano^e-liveried  marmosets 
Climb  slender  cypress  minarets. 
Strange  garrisons 
Of  emerald-mailed  cham.eleons, 
And  peacocks,  fans  outspread  as  gonfalons, 
Shrill-voiced  as  amazons; 
Coiled  dinosaurs  that  lap  the  hydromel 
From  many  a  mauve-lipped  shell.  . . 
The  unicorns  are  neighing  from  afar, 
Where  hills  of  cinnabar 
Loom  hicrh 
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Like  venomous  Borgia-philtres  on  the  sky. 
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ANTHONY   ASQUITH 


JOAN  OF  ARC 

SOME  men  there  are  whose  souls  are  like  a  reed, 
On  which  the  timeless  wind  of  destiny- 
Plays  a  few  simple  notes,  a  laugh,  a  sigh, 
A  battle  shout,  an  anthem  or  a  creed. 
There  are  no  half-tones,  any  man  may  read 
The  meaning  of  their  pure  monotony. 
Whispering  like  rain  or  thundering  like  the  sea, 
But  never  changing;  such  men  often  lead 
.  The  world ;  no  canker-doubt  can  ever  grow 
In  the  deep  soil  of  their  self-confidence; 
Reason  to  them  is  nothing,  and  they  know 
Nothing  by  learning,  but  learn  all  by  sense; 
Wisdom  is  theirs  by  instinct,  and  they  go 
Through  life  like  children,  fearless  and  intense. 


F.  W.  BATESON 


THE  HUNTER 


ILU  RK  by  haunted  lane  and  tavern, 
By  lonely  pool  or  dripping  cavern, 
The  wildfire  satyrs  to  pursue 
And  nymph  and  frolic  naiad  crew. 

Over  morasses,  over  ditches 
I  chase  the  cavalcade  of  witches; 
Up  and  up  the  stark  moonbeam 
I  follow  Jack-o'-Lantern's  gleam. 

At  length  with  groping  hand  1  grapple 
Beauty's  caress,  the  golden  apple; 
Immortal  then  I  mock  and  mime 
The  minions  of  old  ogre  Time. 


F.  W.   BATE  SON 

THE  LOVER'S   GHOST 
CRAZY  moon 
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A  moon  and  crumbled  walls 
List  to  the  spectre's  plaint, 
The  quick  footfalls. 

The  watchman  owl 
Upon  his  dismal  round 
Marks  the  three  token  taps, 
And  then  no  sound. 

Marauder  mice 

Count  the  foiled  steps  and  slow, 
Where  naked  beauty  slept 
Long  years  ago. 


FANCY 


F.  W.   BATESON 


IS  fancy  yet  a  rover 
In  murk  of  nightmare  land? 
Is  phoenix  yet  prince  over 
Wild  crag  and  pricking  sand? 

Are  there  yet  hamadryads 
Awake  with  fragrant  morn? 

Or  firefly  elves  and  naiads? 
Or  snorting  unicorn? 

Are  there  yet  seven  sages 
And  kings  without  a  crown, 

As  in  the  golden  ao;es, 
As  in  Atlantis  town? 
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F.  W.   BATESON 


ORPHEUS 


OF  T  E  N  he  loiters  where 
Chestnut  and  willows  count  their  beads, 
And  dusky  waters  lap  the  reeds 
And  painted  lilies, 

Fancy's  poor  fool,  and  groans 
And  mumbles  to  the  clouds  and  me 
Of  lovely  lost  Eurydice 

By  pool  and  river: 

Who,  in  his  childhood  day. 
Had  frolicked  with  the  bead-eyed  gnomes. 
And  mermaidens  with  silver  combs 

And  sunflower  tresses. 

Satyrs  and  jocund  crew 
Of  fauns;  and  one  wild  evening 
Had  heard  the  blue-haired  sirens  sing 

Their  elfin  music. 


II 


p.  p.  BROWN 


SNOW 

THIS  wind  has  wiped  the  death-sweat  from  the  pavement, 
Bombed  the  earth's  wild  lair, 
Straightened  limbs  bent  in  death's  enslavement, 
Sweetened  the  air. 

Ice  weighs  upon  the  lids  of  glazing  puddles, 

All  is  ready  save 
Where  low  above  the  corpse  a  grey  cloud  huddles 

To  fill  the  orrave. 
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p.  p.  BROWN 


MUSIC 


THE  smooth  flame  sways.  In  the  candle-light 
The  ivory  notes  gleam  black  and  white; 
The  fingers  flutter,  the  pale  wrists  sway, 
Hover  and  strike,  swift  as  snakes  at  play. 
Sways  the  calm  face :  the  deserted  eyes 
Gaze  at  the  unseen  harmonies. 
Ah!  zone  of  sounds  in  the  darkness  bright 
With  the  quivering  flames  of  candle-light 
Stern  is  the  battle,  silence,  night 

Hover  around. 
Drowned  is  the  whole  world,  only  here 
Its  spirit  burns  and  sings  in  the  sphere 
Of  the  pulsing  notes  and  the  wavering  flame. 
Dawnless  the  empty  night  must  be 
And  the  silence  dumb  through  eternity 
If  the  music  ceased  and  darkness  came. 
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p.  p.  BROWN 


DIRGE 

IF  you  lay  dead  before  me — twisted  limb, 
Glazed  eye,  dropt  jaw  and  helpless,  uncouth  hands— 
I  would  away  before  your  eyes  grew  dim 
And  dance  alone  the  smooth,  wind-roughened  sands. 
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LORD  DAVID  CECIL 


BEAUTY  UNSOUGHT 

NO  mirage  bright,  elusive  vain 
Of  light  on  land  or  sea, 
Of  clouded  sunshine,  driven  rain 
So  deeply  moveth  me. 

As  little  beauties,  fresh  and  near 
Who  rouse  a  joy  more  keen 

More  comforting,  complete  and  sheer 
More  single  and  serene. 

To  me  more  satisfying  far 

Than  fancy's  flashing  dreams. 

The  glaze  that  on  a  patterned  jar 
Of  Holland  smoothly  gleams. 

The  mouths  of  children,  tulips  red, 
Green  apples  'gainst  blue  sky, 

And  in  a  room  black  panelled 
The  vivid  bryony. 

Beauty's  own  soul  immaculate, 

Her  final  mystery 
For  one  short  moment  incarnate 

For  man  to  touch  and  see. 
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DERWAS    CHITTY 

MOTHER    OF    THE    WORLD 

THERE  speaks  a  spirit  where  the  streams  are  numb ; 
Where  the  wide  plain  rolls  onward  endlessly, 
Where  comes  no  sound  of  any  distant  sea, 
There  from  the  far  north-west  soft  breezes  come: 
And  even  on  their  smooth,  rounded  winds,  that  roam 
O'er  the  low  fields  and  fatness  of  the  plain. 
Is  borne  a  breath  to  make  me  dream  again, 
Some  whisper  of  the  hills  and  the  seas  of  Home. 

Then  fierce  desire  doth  bear  my  soul  away 

To  revel  in  the  high  peaks'  company. 

To  laugh  with  the  torrents,  and  to  feel  the  crv 
Of  gulls  storm-driven  from  a  western  bay. 

Yet  still  unsatisfied  I  seek  the  gleam 

Of  things  that  rule  over  the  things  of  dream. 
There  was  a  dreamer  whom  the  plains  had  reared 

Beside  the  magic  of  a  forest  tree. 

Where  sluggard  streams  shrink  backward  from  the  sea ; 
He  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  he  feared; 
He  left  his  cattle  and  his  home,  and  steered 

Most  straight  and  swiftly,  very  silently. 

And  ever  fixed  his  eyes  unflinchingly 
On  the  dim  line  where  the  distant  hills  appeared. 

Through  many  nights  and  many  desert  days, 
Unswerving,  swift,  and  sleepless,  did  he  go. 
Till,  lonely  on  a  field  of  far  Nepal, 

He  slept  exhausted  in  a  fierce  amaze; 

And  rose  to  see  the  mountains  like  a  wall, 

And  Dawn  like  blood  on  far  pure  peaks  of  snow. 
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MOTHER    OF   THE   WORLD 

Peak  of  his  dreams:  Yet  must  lie  seek  once  more 
Some  spot  untenanted,  that  he  may  be 
Where  utter  silence  bears  him  company 

And  living  thing  has  never  trod  before. 

Beneath  a  ridge's  eyebrow  icy  frore, 
Across  a  sacred  valley's  mystery, 
He  gazes,  Mother  of  the  World,  on  thee. 

An  emblem  of  the  Endless  to  adore. 

And  through  the  tempest  and  the  thunder  levin. 
Sun-glare  of  summer  and  the  autumn's  grey, 
Still  must  he  contemplate  among  the  snows 

.Thee,  Mother,  tossing  up  thy  head  to  Heaven, 
To  snatch  the  skirts  of  Evening  as  he  goes, 
Or  cull  the  first  wild  kisses  of  the  Day. 

So,  as  at  evening  o'er  the  varied  plain, 

The  eloquent  blue  grows  gentle  in  the  sky, 
And  the  wild  voices  and  the  wizardry 

Of  song-birds  and  of  spring  bear  rule  again. 

Yet  still  my  roving  fierce  desires  are  fain 
To  gaze  upon  thee  with  the  spirit's  eye. 
Type  of  the  Holy,  while  the  winds  go  by, 

Steadfast  beyond  the  tempest  of  my  brain. 

But  now,  I  think,  thy  glaciers  melt,  and  launch 
Down  every  thundering  vale  relentlessly 
A  fiood  of  icy  waters.  'Neath  thy  brow. 

Perched  in  his  cave  where  no  bird  dares  to  fly. 
The  hermit  dreams  above  the  avalanche, 
Frozen  in  thought,  frozen  more  deep  than  thou. 
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A.  M.  CLARK 


A  GREEK  FOLK  SONG 

SOFT  golden  Moon,  that  now  art  near  thy  setting 
Bring  back  my  love  who  said  he  would  leave  me  never, 
The  thief  of  my  love,  for  he  is  fast  forgetting 
Me  for  ever. 

He  left  me  like  a  field  gleaned  by  the  reaper. 
And  like  a  church  where  no  men  meditate, 
A  city  sacked  and  ruined,  left  a  weeper. 
Desolate 

Oh  God!  Who  hearest  the  wretched  and  the  lonely, 
Be  Thou  All-Taker  as  Thou  art  All-Giver, 
Youth,  beauty,  name,  but  give  me  only 
Him  forever! 
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GEOFFREY  CURTI S 


UNPARADISED 


EV  E  and  Adam  in  the  garden 
On  the  clover  leaning  close 
Watch  the  silver  cloud-flocks  scamper 
Till  the  trembling  eyelids  doze. 

Every  passing  moment  tenders 
Sense-coined  beauty  of  its  own: 
Earth's  a  vat  of  stringent  sweetness : 
Life  is  pleasure  monochrone. 

On  the  serpent  creeps  to  guide  them, 
Where  behind  Eve's  auburn  head 
Squats  a  portly  bush  of  pippins, 
Sun-washed  globes  of  warmer  red. 

Hail  Snake-mother,  Dolorosa 

Virgo  plena  gratiae! 

In  this  moment  Good  and  Evil 

Are  thy  quaint  twin  progeny. 

Ho!  Immaculate  Conception! 
Ho  for  Adam !  Ho  for  Eve ! 
Who  beyond  the  beasts  exalted 
All  their  darling  sweets  must  leave. 

Hell  and  Heaven  belch  asunder. 
Never  more  beneath  the  sun 
Is  man's  blossoming  unblighted 
By  conceit  of  Duty  done. 
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UNPARADISED 

Eve  and  Adam  in  the  garden 

Chew  the  cud  of  discord's  fruit. 

Suddenly  a  proper  sighing 

Through  Eve's  members  seems  to  shoot: 

'Adam,  why  should  1  be  lying 
Wantoning  and  soft  and  white, 
Privy  to  the  beetles'  prying? 
Can  our  nakedness  be  right?' 

Buxom  grace  of  Earth  Maternal 
Sudden  to  a  shadow  pales 
Of  an  Old  Man  with  a  pair  of 
Dismal  categoric  scales. 

*Take  a  longer  valediction 
Than  the  swaUow's,  for  we  go 
Far  from  innocence  and  plenty. 
Let  me  pluck  you  fig-leaves.  So.' 
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YANDELL    ELLIOT 


FREIGHT 


W 


H  E  R  E  do  you  go,  old  fire-bull, 
Snorting  away  on  a  long  pull? 

In  the  shooting  flare  of  your  heat 

Slaves  shovel  till  sweaty  meat 

Shines  with  the  curse-drops ; 

Shovel  till  the  hill-tops 

Shine  out,  too,  with  the  blaze  of  your  mark. 

Blind  beast  of  God,  snorting  on  in  the  dark. 
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YANDELL    ELLIOT 


FIRE  BULL 

AF  R  E  I  G  H  T  train  puffing  on  the  up-grade- 
Chook-a-chookj  all  the  night  long^ 
With  the  whistle  moaning  at  the  pull, 
The  drivers  swinging  to  a  tune  played — 
Chook-a-chookj  all  the  nightlong. 
Slow  bell's  ringing — fire-box  full, 
Red  glare  through  the  darkness  sprayed — 
Chook-a-chook^  all  the  night  long. 

The  sleepy  cows  are  not  afraid. 
Chewing  cuds,  all  the  night  long. 
They've  dreamt  there'd  come  a  fiery  bull, 
Him  to  whom  the  Egyptians  prayed. 
Sewing  cows  all  the  night  long. 
They  lie  in  the  dew;  their  eyes  are  dull 
Till  his  red  glare  finds  them  in  the  shade. 
Chewing  cuds,  all  the  night  long. 


YANDELL    ELLIOT 


SUCH    FLAME    IS    LIFE... 

SUCH  flame  is  life  as,  constant  fed  with  breath, 
Lips  fleshly  crucibles  in  its  hot  play. 
Transmuting  base  alloys  to  simplest  clay 
By  the  divine,  slow  alchemy  of  death. 

Burn!  blaze!  O  thirsty  thing,  veer  up  and  mount 
Like  famished  flames  men  give  saclced  cities  to! 
Burn!  leap  and  twist  as  tortured  spirits  do 
Who  curse  their  God  from  hell,  yet  pray  his  fount! 

Burning,  beg  for  no  mercy  but  the  grave. 
Whose  black  extinction  slakes  the  endless  crave 
For  nothingness;  where  slow  tears,  tender,  lave 
The  cindered  embers.  There  no  fires  that  burn 
Shall  fright  a  listless,  wind-whirled  shade,  nor  turn 
To  feeling  flesh  the  ashes  in  death's  urn. 
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YANDELL    ELLIOT 


THE    PURITAN    LOVER 

HE  lived  in  a  haunted  house,a  courtier  without  a  court; 
Saw  dead  beauties  pass  all  night  with  a  heart  that 
fluttered  at  sport 

So  royal  and  so  mean. 

Drank  water  by  day  from  a  calabash  gourd,  fine-palated 

wine  taster 
Who  scorned  the  Chian  and  the  red  thick  blood  of 

Provence,  waster 

Of  all  but  wishes — from  spleen. 

And  said,  thin-lipped,  of  wine  or  women  the  best  were 

dead  and  gone 
Beyond  all  calls  but  magic's  own,  sweet  potency  of  dawn 
At  lonely  midnight  seen. 
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YANDELL    ELLIOT 


ANOTHER    DAY 

SMELL  of  leaf-piles  burning,  and  autumn  haze; 
Taste  of  fresh  milk  churning,  and  hoar  frost's  glaze; 
Sound  of  wind  vane  turning,  in  empty  air; 
Sight  of  blown  smoke  yearning  upward,  nowhere; 
Touch  of  sweet  flesh,  learning  it  cannot  stay 
Another  day,  another  day,  gone  away.  . . 
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YANDELL    ELLIOT 


THE    QUEST    OF    THE    FUGITIVE 

DIGGER,  digging  for  dead  men's  bones, 
Go  spade  the  frozen  garden  plot 
For  last  year's  turnips,  where  the  stones 
Of  shrivelled  peaches  lie  and  rot. 

Now  would  you  plumb  the  infinite? 
Go  poke  a  straw  down  the  beetle's  hole. 
And  would  you  see  through  sightless  night  .-^ 
Get  you  the  eyes  of  the  blindest  mole. 

Zealot,  make  one  the  trinity.^ 
Kiss  the  chinned  old  crone's  dry  cheek. 
Find  all  in  one:  Man,  God,  and  Me.^ 
Dreamer,  you  need  never  seek. 
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H. GRAHAM    GREENE 


STEPPING    STONES 

AL I T  T  L  E  ring  of  light  upon  the  green  grass, 
A  muddy  country  lane,  where  oxen  pass 
These  do  I  see, 
And  not  a  girl's  red  lips. 
The  little  path  from  Haslam  Hill,  that  dips 
Down  to  the  orchard;  ships; 
A  cloud; 

A  stern  face  bowed 
By  shock  of  sudden  beauty: 
These  not  eyes 

Though  filled  with  all  the  glory  of  the  skies, 
These  are  to  me 
The  stepping  stones  of  Heaven. 
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H. GRAHAM  GREENE 


APOLOGIA 


DO  not  believe  us  poets,  when  we  sing 
Of  life-long  search  after  an  abstract  Beauty, 
And  when  the  poet  starts  to  sing  of  Art, 
Why,  its  the  Ars  Amoris  that  he  means. 
And  so,  when  you  shall  hear  him  talk 
Of  metaphysics  and  philosophy. 
Know  that  its  but  disguised 
A  whey-faced  girl,  who  thinks  no  whit  of  him. 
So,  when  you  hear  me  sing 
Of  orchards,  trees  and  ships  and  muddy  lanes 
Know  it  a  piece  of  frank  hypocrisy. 
Mixed  with  the  bitter  knowledge  that  1  never 
Can  draw  with  foolish  rhymes  for  other's  sake 
Ought  of  that  loveliness  I've  wrapped  you  in. 
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DESMOND    HARMSWORTH 


ALCHEMY 


w 


H  Y  do  1  hear  mute  melody 
When  I'm  awake  and  listening 
To  the  darkness  and  to  slow 

Pendulous  Time's  mechanic  swing? 

What  is  there  in  the  shake  of  leaves 
Under  the  secret  sudden  wind 

Makes  a  momentary  whirl 

Of  ballet-dancers  in  the  mind? 

Why  is  the  heart  a  coloured  pool 
Rippled  with  mellow  harmonies 

When  the  blue  smoke  of  evening  creeps 
Among  the  silken  distances? 

When  there  is  mirth  upon  the  lips 
W^hy  do  I  see  midsummer  skies, 

Or  dazzled  seas  and  sailing-ships 
When  there  is  laughter  in  the  eyes? 
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DESMOND    HARMS WORTH 


THE    DIVER 

THROUGH  the  still  sunlight,  poising,  limb  to  limb 
He  has  curved,  dropped  in  full-flaming  arc; 
Nor  yet  turns,  though  his  loud  blood  frightens  him, 

But  sinks  into  the  further,  deeper  dark. 
Lo,  he  is  shrouded  round  by  a  green  night 
Full  of  a  sudden  silence ;  round  his  face 
He  feels  blind  touch,  soft  contact;  in  his  sight. 
Fugitive  bubbles  in  an  empty  space. 

I  have  so  dived  out  of  the  glare  of  day, 

And  swum  down  darkly,  seeking  that  rich  store 
Of  gemlike,  scarce  intelligible  things, 

Things  lightly  guessed  at,  caught,  then  snatched  away; 
Groped  at  surmise  and  half-imaginings; 

Sounded  for  truth ;  nor  ever  gained  the  floor. 
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DESMOND    HARMS WORTH 


WHEN  ALL  THIS  WORLD 


w 


HEN  all  this  world  is  charred  away 
To  bitter  ash,  and  the  bright  gold 
That  clouds  the  air  at  noon  of  day 
Is  tarnished,  and  the  sun  gone  cold; 

When  crisp  waves  curl  not  on  the  shore 
And  ocean's  oozy  bed  is  dry, 

When  summer  blossoms  blow  no  more 
And  men  no  longer  live  and  die; 

Will  our  poor  human  hopes  and  sighs 
In  black  forgetfulness  be  laid? 

Will  laughter  wither  from  the  eyes; 
And  wither,  too,  the  songs  I  made? 
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I.  L.  HENDERSON 


STARLESS    NIGHT 

TH  E  night  mists  curled  above  the  sedge; 
Grave  willows  bent  along  the  meadow, 
Where  lank  grass  swayed;  by  river's  ed^e 
A  heron  cried  from  moonless  shadow. 

Dim  lay  the  streams.  No  silvered  trout 
Might  break  the  water's  monotone, 
Nor  fitful  roach  glide  in  and  out 
Below  the  bridge  of  sombre  stone. 

But  willows,  sedge  and  grasses — all 
Were  quiet  under  shadowing  sky, 
Nor  could  the  silent  field  recall 
Unechoed  heron's  lonely  cry. 

I  could  not  mark  the  starry  track 
That  dead  men  walk  to  Pleiades, 
For  night  had  clipped  the  world  in  black, 
Where  heron  cried  among  the  trees. 
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I.  L.  HENDERSON 


SMUGGLER'S  GHOST 


A 


L  L  night  enfolded  darkness  clings 
To  veil  the  cave's  ghost-happenings, 
When  Smuggler  Steve  from  Kingdom  Come 
Must  warm  his  tenuous  guts  with  rum 
And  broach  an  unsubstantial  cask 
Of  phantom  cheer, — a  barren  task. 
For  spectral  liquor  does  no  good, 
And  belly's  air,  not  flesh  and  blood. 

Dawn  streaks  the  water.  Ghostly  time 
Runs  out;  then  no  dead  souls  repel 
Those  nightmare  lands  that  tug  to  Hell; 
And  thither  Stephen,  blasting  Fate, 
Is  pulled,  dry-lipped,  insatiate. 
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M.  C.  HOLLIS 
EPITAPHS 


A^ 


I.  On  a  Patriot. 

T  nights  he  knelt  beside  his  bed 
And  prayed  to  see  the  Rhine  run  red 
With  German  blood — and  he  is  dead. 
By  all  the  blood  Thy  martyrs  shed, 
By  every  drop  Thy  Son  hath  bled, 
O  Thou,  Whose  mercy  is  Thy  dread. 
Have  mercy  on  his  broken  head. 

II.  On  Low  Church  Women,  who  objected  to  prayers 
for  dying  soldiers,  unless  repentant. 

He  prayed  for  those  who  killed,  because 
They  killed  him,  knowing  not  Thy  Laws, 

Father  in  Heaven,  forgive  these  too; 

They  also  know  not  what  they  do. 

III.  On  a  Millionaire. 

Here  lies  a  man,  who  made  a  lot  of  money 
By  selling  coal  as  substitute  for  honey. 
Honey  he  sold  as  substitute  for  coal. 
O  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 

IV.  On  Another. 

Here  lies  the  richest  man  but  five  on  earth. 
His  merits,  as  men  count  them,y/ere  not  many. 
What  need  of  counting  merits?  He  was  woj^th 
Ten  million  pounds,  //he  was  worth  a  penny. 
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KENNETH   JOHNSTONE 


THE    MOUNTAIN    HERMIT 

IS  AW  the  splendour  of  the  plain, 
But  God,  who  is  all-wise, 
Let  down  the  curtain  of  the  rain 
To  hide  it  from  my  eyes. 

Lest,  finding  earth  to  be  as  fair. 

When  weald  and  woodland  springs. 

My  thoughts  should  fly,  and  nesting  there. 
Forget  they  once  had  wings 
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D.H.  LASCELLES 


CHLOROFORM 

BEYOND  the  foam  of  the  river, 
Beyond  the  eddying,  passionate  swirl  of  the  waves 
of  it. 
Beyond  the  hollow  thunder  of  the  falls 
Beckons  and  calls 

Something  a-glimmer,  a-quiver;  thither 
Strive  I  ever, 

Ever  with  a  choking  despair. 
With  the  pitiless  fangs  in  the  throat  of  my  weakening 

endeavour. 
With  the  merciless  blackness  that  crouches  and  lurks 

in  the  caves  of  it, 
In  the  infinite  caves  of  the  river. 

Cry  I  aloud ; 
Nought  did  I  k)iow  of  anguish,  no,  nor  never 
Knew  but  the  pain  of  the  body  bleeding  and  charred, 
Looked,  poor  fool,  on  death  as  a  river  to  ford, 
As  Life  when  the  stage-play  is  over; 
Nor  never  felt  the  icy  hand  of  Fear 
That  gropes  beneath  the  crust  of  daylight  things 
Break  through,  and  grip  my  heart,  and  drag  me  down, 
Down  through  the  tunnel  of  forgotten  worlds, 
Down  into  nothingness. 
Where  soon  the  little  candle  of  my  all 
Shall  flicker  once. 
And  the  vault  of  blackness  fall. 
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JOHN  LINNELL 


TECHNIQUE  OF  LOVE 


A 


POLLO  from  his  heavenly  bower 
Loves  Daphne  more  from  hour  to  Iiour; 
And  next  in  furious  chase  he  spoils 
The  fruit  of  last  year's  shepherd  toils 
For  dull  Admetus. 

(There  he'd  found. 
That  man,  through  grovelling  on  the  ground 
Is  not  for  idle  gods  a  fly, 
To  sport  with  till  in  pain  it  die.) 
Now  Daphne,  frightened,  hastes  to  flee 
To  friendly  cloak  of  laurel  tree. 
Forgotten  godhead,  wisdom,  light, 
Apollo,  worsted  in  the  fight 
In  heaven  to  Father  Zeus  complains 
And  's  roundly  scolded  for  his  pains. 
'Get  to  your  car,'  the  old  man  says, 
'And  drive  round  heaven  three  hundred  days; 
Nor  weep,  lest  earth-folk  miss  your  light.' 
Apollo,  shining  self  despight. 
Obeys — till  leaps  his  heart  to  see 
Each  branch  of  Daphne's  laurel  tree, 
In  love  by  holy  sunlight  given. 
Reach  beckoning  upwards  into  heaven. 
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JOHN  LINNELL 


THE  SUICIDE 

IN  dire  awakening  on  the  bridal  day 
He  slipped  and  cut  his  throat. 

The  papers  say 
The  jury  argued  long  throughout  the  night. 
One  said, '  I  hold  the  motive  here  was  fright. 
Panic  of  faithlessness  and  black  divorce.' 
Another  moved  that  'far  from  that,  of  course, 
This  was  the  man  who  murdered  Elsie  Reece, 
Long  hunted  by  the  best  of  the  police. 
And  now,  when  they  were  close  upon  his  trail 
He  knew  for  all  his  cunning  he  must  fail; 
So,  as  deceit  wore  down,  pursuit  grew  faster. 
Fearful  of  love's  reproach  and  death's  disaster, 
He  on  himself  laid  hands.' 

They  had  to  find 
Their  verdict  of  self-murder  out  of  mind. 
The  bride's  companions,  father,  mother,  friends 
Convicted  him  of  very  different  ends. 
'  Some  treachery,'  they  cried, '  to  hide  a  life 
Of  bigamy — or  lust  without  a  wife! 
He  feared  our  Bess  would  find  him  out  at  last!' 
In  all  this  panic  only  Bess  held  fast 
Her  love  and  high  opinion  of  her  man. 
In  faith  'twas  but  an  accident,  she  ran. 
Grief-racked  and  pale  from  group  to  scandalled  group. 
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THE   SUICIDE 

To  stop  their  tongues;  or  anguished  she  would  stoop 
To  prayer  before  all. 

But  all  their  reconstructions, 
Bolstered  by  memory-feats  and  sharp  deductions. 
Were  false  beyond  doubt.  To  those  who  know  by  chance 
Fate's  law,  the  grim  solution  of  this  dance 
Was  all  too  clear. 

Before  she  met  her  man — 
I  knew  the  story  as  it  first  began — 
She  vowed  she  loved  another.  Him  she  coldly 
Left,  to  keep  company  with  this  second,  boldly 
Passing  with  scornful  smile  and  greeting  brief, 
Till  the  poor  lover  died  of  exiled  grief. 
Fate  stored  this  iron  defeat  with  dubious  smile, 
To  more  dread  vengeance  for  a  deed  so  vile. 
So  hardly  done;  to  take  acknowledged  right 
Of  love  received  and  give  in  turn  a  blight — 
Of  hatred  too  for  him  who  erred  to  accept 
Another's  property,  stolen  while  he  slept 
In  love-lulled  peace. 

Till,  on  the  bridal  morn 
Love's  happy-hanging  curtain-veil  was  torn 
And  rapt  aside  with  sudden  awakening  fright. 
Appalling  vision,  truth's  destroying  light. 
Even  in  the  grooming  thought  produced  this  error 
Of  shunning  self  by  turning  from  the  mirror. 
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JOHN  LINNELL 


OLD  FRIENDS 

THERE  grew  two  neighbour  seeds  to  whom  was  sent 
Word  to  spring  up  and  reach  toward  the  sky. 
The  one  grew  firm ;  the  other  slowly  bent 
Before  the  violent  wind  that  whistled  by. 
Great  storm  arose,  and  the  strong  tree  was  shattered. 
Fell  with  resounding  crash  in  youth's  green  pride — 
Fine  timber  limbs,  soon  sawn  apart  and  scattered; 
And  still  its  fame  haunts  all  the  countryside. 
The  other  bent.  In  age  its  boughs,  all  rotten, 
Fell  one  by  one.  With  joy  they  cut  it  down. 
It  served  as  tinder  and  was  soon  forgotten. 
Save  by  some  rafters  of  a  house  in  town. 
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EARL   OF   LONGFORD 
THE   SWANS    ON    DAIRBHREACH 


o 


THE    OLD    STRANGER 

H!  wherefore  ridest  thou,  horseman, 

Whose  harness  gleams  with  gold? 
The  bit  with  foam  is  whitened. 

Thy  face  as  stone  is  cold. 
Oh!  Wherefore  speedest  thou,  horseman. 

With  marvel  in  thine  eye. 
Besides  the  wave  of  Dairbhreach 

Beneath  the  cloud-soft  sky? 

THE     RIDER 

Oh  hearest  thou  not  that  singing. 

Old  stranger,  from  the  wave? 
It  stills  the  Danaan  people. 

And  lo!  each  warrior  brave 
Is  bound  and  chained  the  long  nights 

And  all  the  deathless  days. 
For  four  bright  swans  on  Dairbhreach 

Lift  up  their  holy  lays. 

THE     OLD     STRANGER 

But  wherefore  ridest  thou,  horseman? 

And  didst  thou  dread  to  hear 
The  bards  of  agelong  wonders, 

The  enchanted  sons  of  Lir? 
Lo!  in  the  midst  Fionnuala 

Sings  first  from  age  to  age. 
Till  they  must  wing  from  Dairbhreach 

And  face  the  north  storm's  rage. 
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THE   SWANS   ON   DAIRBHREACH 

THE     RIDER 

1  flee  in  awed  wonder; 

I  know  all  joy  and  woe, 
I  love  as  none  e're  loved 

And  godlike  hate  my  foe. 
That  strain  of  holy  singing 

Shall  burn  me  till  I  die, 
That  calms  the  waves  of  Dairbheach 

Beneath  the  cloud-soft  sky. 
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A.  R.  MARTLEY 

MAGIC 

THEN  quietude  enwrapt  the  whole, 
With  magic  in  the  midst  of  it; 
Save  when  the  comfortable  coal 
Settled  a  bit. 

And  draperies  upon  the  wall 

Showed  dimly  in  the  glimmer  glow. 

There  erew  contentment  from  it  all. 
'It  should  be  so. 

A  flame  would  bubble,  and  the  gleam 
Would  flicker  outward  to  the  shade, 

And  quickly  shatter  half  a  dream.. 
And  quickly  fade. 

One  was  reflected  in  her  eyes ; 

And  lit  her  figure  in  the  chair; 
I  started  with  the  quick  surprise 

That  love  was  there ! 

Oh!  We  had  talked  the  hour  through. 
What  ever  nonsense  met  the  mood. 

We  had  not  known  what  Cupid  knew 
Of  quietude. 
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D.  S.   MAW 
ON    A    MINUET    OF    HAYDN 


A 


NURSERY  rhyme  in  melody 
Of  wooden  dolls  and  powdered  wigs, 
Of  small  brick  house  and  apple  tree 
With  apples  on  the  twigs. 
But  all  of  this  is  make-believe, 
This  wooden  boy  and  girl : 
He  stands  without  a  painted  door, 
And  on  his  head  a  painted  curl; 
And  there  he  sings,  she  shyly  hears — 
If  tongue  had  he,  and  she  had  ears. 
For  they  were  of  wood ;  but  a  love  was  there 
Such  as  was  never  found  anywhere. 

'Oh  Laviolin! 

Look,  summer  is  here! 

A  style  in  the  meadow, 

And  hayfields  near! 

A  basket  for  berries 

And  cheese  for  our  lunch. 

And  there  we  will  sit 

And  munch,  munch,  munch. 

Sweet,  you  look  sweetest 

In  bonnet  of  blue. 

In  apron  of  lemon 

And  wooden  shoe — 

But  bring  you  a  basket 

And  cheese  for  our  lunch. 

And  there  we  will  sit 

And  munch,  munch,  munch!' 
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ON  A    MINUET   OF    HAYDN 

The  last  chord  fell,  and  closed  their  dreams, 
For  they  were  of  wood;  but  a  love  was  there 
With  the  fragrance  of  an  antique  tune 
And  jovialness  of  jocund  June. 
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JEAN   DE   MENASCE 


QUAND  JE   T'AliME 

QU  AND  je  t'aime,  c'est  queje  resistea  tour  amour 
vers  moi: 
Je  I'attends  qui  descende 

Com  me  un  avion  pris  au  miroir  trouble  de  la  terre, 
Qui  cede  au  vol  plane  et  qu'on  craint  de  voir  tomber 
Comme  une  masse. 

Mais  doucement,  graduellement, 
Et  maitrisant  le  flux  transparent  de  son  pelice, 
Qu'on  ne  sache  pas  au  juste  a  quel  moment  iltouche 
terre. 

Quand  il  s'arrete,  etonne  de  I'horizontal, 

Qu'on  n'entende  plus  que  I'herbe  qui  communie  avec 

les  roues 
Et  le  pilote,  sourdj  qui  descend. 
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JEAN  DE  MENASCE 


MUETTES 

TO N  ame  comme  un  plat  d'airain  resonne 
Tres  longuement, 
Et  tu  diffuses  sur  mes  yeux  et  sur  mon  visage 
L'elan  fraichement  reticent  de  ton  coeur  inacheve. 

Ton  silence  est  une  amplitude  qui  se  desire, 

Et  quand  tu  paries 

Un  grand  drame  discret  expire  sur  ta  bouche. 

Tu  es  un  geste  qui  s'oublie  a  mesure  qu'il  se 

determine, 
Un  vol  qu'aucun  etang  ne  perpetue, 
Une  dune  qui  gonfle  le  taffetas  de  la  plage  au  hasard. 

Et  les  doigts  intentionnes  de  ta  main  sont  attentifs 
A  la  voix  d'orgue  de  notre  intimite  grave 
Qui  nous  enveloppe  d'hesitation  reposante. 
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JEAN  DE  MENASCE 

HYMN  TO  GOD  THE  FATHER 
(FROM   DONNE) 

ME  remettras-tu  ce  peche  ou  j'ai  pris  naissaiice, 
Mon  peche,  encore  que  commis  avant  moi? 
Me  remettras-tu  ce  peche  dont  je  suis  le  cours 
Et  suis  encore  le  cours,  encore  que  je  le  deplore? 
Quand  tu  auras  fini,  tu  n'auras  pas  fini. 
Car  il  y  a  plus. 

Me  remettras-tu  ce  peche  auquelj'ainitroduit  autrui 

Par  la  porte  de  mon  peche? 

Ne  remettras-tu  ce  peche  que  j'ai  fui 

Un  an  ou  deux,  ou  vingt  ans,  j'ai  croupi? 

Quand  tu  auras  fini,  tu  n'auras  pas  fini, 

Car  il  y  a  plus. 

J'ai  un  peche  de  peur:  de  mourir  sur  la  rive 

Lorsque  mon  dernier  fil  aura  ete  file. 

Mais,  jure,  sur  Toi-Meme,  que  quand  je  serai  mort 

Ton  Fils,  Soleil,  resplendira  commejusqu'a  ce  jour: 

Et  cela  fait,  tu  as  fini, 

Je  n'ai  plus  peur. 
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KATHARINE    MONRO 


SPEECH  OF  NUNS,    I 

DAISIES,  chintllted  to  the  sky 
Can  look  all  heaven  in  the  face; 
And  yet  so  poor  a  thing  am  1 
That  if  1  look  a  little  space 
Earth  wearies  of  me,  and  I  die. 

Daisies,  tiptilted  to  the  blue 

Stare  always  into  heaven's  eyes; 

And  yet  so  poor  a  thing  are  you 

You  dare  not  gaze — O  cautious  wise- 

Lest  earth  forget,  and  hide  you  too, 

— 'But  daisies  sooner  go  than  we 

Their  few  foot  journey  underground' 

Where  daisies  die  to-night  will  be 

Young  daisies  in  the  morning  found: 

Never  another  you  and  me. 

Daisies  for  daisies  solace  bring 
To  this  afflicted  lady.  Earth; 

But  my  death  brings  no  sorrowing 
Nor  sorrow's  comfort,  second  birth 

Because  I  am  so  poor  a  thing. 
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KATHARINE  MONRO 

SPEECH   OF   NUNS,   II 

TH  E  Devil  ruled  the  night  that 's  past 
Pray  all  the  saints  it  be  my  last. 

The  clock  above  the  house  struck  two; 
Beside  my  bed  the  flame  burnt  blue. 
The  clock  above  the  house  struck  three; 
Fear  locked  my  heart  and  crushed  the  key, 
And  in  the  dawning  of  the  day 
Fear  stole  my  spirit  clean  away. 
The  casement  opened  silently 
And  1  could  hear  the  linden  tree 
Cease  tapping  on  the  window  pane: 
And  I  could  hear  the  summer  rain 
Cease  dripping  from  the  linden  leaves 
Into  the  shadow  of  the  eaves. 
Then  for  a  little  nothing  stirred 
And  she  came  in  without  a  word. 
Without  a  tear,  or  any  sound 
And  slowly  paced  the  chamber  round. 
I  had  forgot  she  was  so  young 
And  that  her  robe  so  slimly  hung. 
I  had  forgot  she  was  so  sinall — 
The  hair  that  darkened  on  the  wall 
Was  but  the  shadow  of  her  face 
AVhich,  pale,  and  of  an  elfin  grace 
Was  lighted  by  unsmiling  eyes, 
Brilliant  and  dark  and  very  wise. 
'Go  child — unkissed — and  pity  me 
Whose  daughter  you  may  never  be.' 

Good  sisters,  of  your  charity, 
Pray  all  the  saints  that  I  may  die. 
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A.  L.  ROWSE 


NIGHT  AND  THE  SHADOWS 

TH  E  quiet  glow  of  fire 
Within  the  room, 
Suppresses  all  desire 
To  ordered  gloom ; 

Save  where  the  flicker  falls 
Of  candle-light 
-    Upon  the  further  walls 
Meet  with  the  night. 

Beyond, — the  veils  that  mark 
The  sky  and  sea: 

Illimitable  dark, 
Eternity. 
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C.  H.  O.  SCAIFE 
THE  SEVEN  CANDLESTICKS 

COLD  is  the  night, 
For  from  behind  the  sun 
It  comes;  a  secret  place  v/here  Hght 
Can  never  run. 

It  gathers  here. 

And  with  it  unknown  things ; 
These  and  a  fresh  but  ancient  fear 

The  darkness  brings. 

The  trembling  room 

Succumbs,  sapped  of  its  life, 

And  I,  pale  creature,  sense  its  doom, 
Still — without  strife. 

But,  mystic  arm. 

Seven  tapers,  like  seven  swords, 
Dispense  the  cold,  malignant  swarm. 

And  darkness'  hordes. 

Seven  candle's  flame 

Restore  spent  life  apace. 
Drive  unnamed  terrors  whence  they  came 

In  darkened  space. 

An  aureole 

They  make,  and  'tis  a  sign : 
The  seven  ages  of  the  soul 

In  like  way  shine. 

Ever  comes  night; 

Their  shafts  the  tapers  send 
Ever  to  pierce  it,  and  burn  bright 

Until  the  end. 
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R.  SCOTT 


*MOON  COBWEBS' 


IN  a  pale  world  of  stars 
And  of  quiet  things 
Ofa  lovely  grey, 
The  shadowy  silk  of  the  sky 
Has  the  pearl  softness 
Which  hides  the  day. 

Like  fretful  children  in  sleep, 

Stirring  with  dream  whispers, 

Each  rustling  tree 

Tosses  its  lazy  arms ; 

And  timorous  shadows  start, 

Trembling,  to  flee. 

The  sweet  hour  of  the  shadows 
Goes  with  the  dawn. 
These  exquisite  moon-cobwebs 
Are  nearly  gone. 
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LIN  WOOD   SLEIGH 


CAMERA    OBSCURA 

DARK,  dumb  and  still, 
Do  you  brood  apart. 
And  at  their  timid  distance, 
Jostle  the  shifting  shapes 
Of  mediaeval  mockery,  with  shrill 
Arpeggios  of  pinnacles.  They  pale 
Before  your  grim  sufficiency, 
They  await 

The  hatching  of  a  monstrous  egg 
You  clasp  beneath  you  like  a  huddled  bird. 

Then  will  your  dome  divide  in  wings  of  lead. 

And  you  will  steal  old  learned  men,  to  feed 

Your  strange  fledgeling  of  stone, 

Bending  your  finial  beak,  to  catch  them  up 

As  they  crawl  round  your  circle 

(This  they  do  nightly,  shamefaced  and  unseen. 

When  the  young  men  are  barred  in  and  in  bed.) 

Seven  times  round  they  creep 

(Their  wives  are  all  asleep), 

Seven  times  round  upon  the  cobble  stones 

That  bruise  their  knees  and  rasp  their  wrinkled  hands 

You  are  their  Kaaba  and  their  Alcoran  too 

They  say;  but  you 

Will  drink  their  blooci 

And  give  your  child  their  bones. 
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ROYALL   SNOW 


SAMSON    IN   THE   TEMPLE 

REST  content,  Dalila; — I  have  betrayed 
My  faith  to  buy  your  smile. 
And  it  is  with  my  eyes  that  1  have  paid 
For  having  looked  on  you  a  little  while. 

You  bargained  well,  Dalila,  — but  you  were  not  wise 

To  link  yourself  forever  so  to  me 

For  you  are  held  within  my  blinded  eyes 

And  no  other  woman's  smile  can  set  you  tree. 

And  now  I  strike  your  temple  down, 
Not  to  avenge  a  God  whom  you  malign 
But  so  no  other  man  may  own 
That  body  whose  memory  is  mine. 
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ROYALL    SNOW 


BRUGES   BY   NIGHT 

TH  E  shiver  of  a  star  reflected 
And  one  swan  moving  whitely 
Past  the  image  of  tall  poplars,  buildings  and  a  belfry- 
Only  with  the  night  comes  silence  to  the  earth ; 
And  loveliness,  more  modest  than  pale  women. 
Only  with  the  night  reveals  herself. 

The  moon  is  older  than  all  loveliness 
And  mothers  it;  her  whiteness  is  maternal, 
Her  tenderness  more  sweet  than  that  of  woman 
For  it  is  older,  and  so  sadly  knows 
The  need  of  tenderness. 

And  here  is  beauty  like  a  star  by  night — immaculate ; 

Dark  water  burnished  with  the  light 

Makes  visible  the  silence; 

The  moon  is  tender  on  a  dying  city 

Drowsing  in  the  shadows ; 

The  swan  is  haughty — ignorant  of  death 

Nor  fearing  it. 
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ROYALL  SNOW 


A   PARISIAN   EVENING 

TH  E  dead  Yseult  had  won  my  mind 
And  set  me  struggling  to  find 
Some  novel  method  to  relate 
The  woeful  glamour  of  her  fate. 

No  use! — I  walked  in  some  despair 
Out  to  take  the  evening  air 
And  stopped  (of  course!)  at  our  cafe 
Whose  chartreuse  soothes  all  care  away. 

What  happened  next  I  think  you  guess. 

(An  accident — pure  thoughtlessness; 

My  tongue,  by  habit  too  polite, 

Slipped ; — and  there  was  Yseult  banished  for  the  night !) 

The  other  had  just  gone  (quite  prettily — 
She  has  an  air  which  fetches  me!) 
And  I  am  free  for  Yseult . .  .  strange  ...  I  find 
Less  ghostly  beauties  occupy  the  mind! 
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D.  C.  THOMSON 


THE   VISITATION 

IW  A  S  so  used  to  feeling  you 
Beside  me  when  1  walked  the  hill 
Among  the  birches  that  you  loved 
When  you  were  with  me  still; 
It  did  not  seem  strange  when  you  came 
At  night  and  called  me  by  my  name. 

And  yet,  when  morning  broke  the  spell 
And  called  you  back  and  bade  me  rise, 
My  heart  was  heavy  and  the  tears 
Stood  burning  in  my  eyes ; 
Daylight  the  sweet  deceit  had  shown 
And  I  awoke  alone — alone! 


D.  C.  THOMSON 


PAST  AND  FUTURE 

IT  was  a  cradle  song  you  sang. 
When  you  had  ended,  for  a  space 
No  one  among  the  listeners  spoke, — 
Such  tenderness  was  in  your  tace. 

'It  is  dead  Margaret's  voice,'  one  said, 
'  It  was  the  lilt  she  loved  the  best.' 
Dim  through  my  rising  tears  I  saw 
My  little  child  upon  your  breast. 
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D.  C.  THOMSON 


THE   TROUGH 

WHEN  whistling  Tom  at  hungry  morn 
Has  filled  the  trough  with  rattling  corn. 
And  crossed  with  creaking  pails  the  steading, 
Then,  through  the  unbolted  hen-house  door. 
Tiptoe  his  bustling  dames  before. 
Struts  the  red  cock,  like  Agag  treading. 
Pecking  the  eager  fowls  aside. 
He  feeds,  and,  perched  in  crowing  pride, 
Surveys  his  yard  and  greets  the  sun. 

And  now  the  sparrows  one  by  one 

Like  beech-leaves  in  the  autumn  dropping. 

Shyly  from  twig  to  twig  come  hopping; 

Watching  with  beady  pirate  eyes 

To  swoop  marauding  from  the  skies, 

To  tree-top  perch  to  bear  each  grain, 

Scold,  gossip  and  fly  down  again. 
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D.  C.  THOMSON 


THE  RUNE 


w 


HEN  the  stars  like  marching  arniies 
Of  kindled  soot  go  sparkling 
In  the  skies'  soot-black  chimney, 
When  the  ashen  clouds  are  smooring* 
The  glowing  peat  of  the  red  sun, 
Muffling  his  heat  till  morning. 
1  kneel  before  the  embers 
With  a  rune  to  the  Holy  Mother, 
And  smoor  my  peat  with  the  evening: 
And  tell  my  wealth  like  a  miser. 
In  the  dusk,  I  take  it  from  hiding. 
My  store  of  joys  that  are  over 
My  dreams  of  joys  that  are  coming. 


*The  process  of  covering  peats  with  ashes  over-night 
so  that  they  are  still  glowing  in  the  morning. 
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D.   C.  THOMSON 


THE    INCENSE-BURNER 

AT  morning  and  evening 
J~\.  1  look  up  the  valley, 
And  watch  the  still  mountain, 
Veiled  priest-like  in  incense, 
Bowed  interceding. 
The  fringe  of  his  vestments 
Is  wrought  with  embroidery 
Of  chequered  fields  waving, 
And  loud  with  bell-music 
Of  burns  rushing  seawards — 
At  morning  and  evening, 
When  I  kneel  in  praying. 
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